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A couple of months ago, I found myself involved in the rewriting of 
a film script about that legendary hero Flash Gordon. In one of the 
scenes, Flash’s old friend and ally, Professor Zarkoy, is being held pris- 
oner by the secret police of Ming the Merciless, who proceed to brain- 
wash him with a machine that is intended to turn him into a loyal 
servant of Ming. But ten minutes further on in the movie, Zarkov has 
to reveal that the brainwashing was unsuccessful. The reason given by 
the previous script writer was unconvincing, not to say absurd. { de- 
cided on something that sounds at least more technically convincing. 
The human brain has two halves that are almost identical, and the 
question of why this should be so is still unsolved by the science of 
brain physiology. We have, it seems, two separate memory systems, 
and to some extent, each half of the brain stores the same information. 
If Ming’s secret police happened to be unaware of this because the 
inhabitants of the planet Mongo have ‘single’ brains—then they might 
well leave one of Zarkov’s memory systems intact... . 

Which left me with an interesting question, to which I have since 
devoted some thought. What would a single-brained being be like? 
How would he differ from us? Why, in fact, do we have two brains? 

Since | am not a brain physiologist, or even a scientist, any answers 
I have to suggest will be by way of pure speculation. Still, even mis- 
taken theories can be useful. One of the most stimulating books I have 
read in recent years is The Origin of Consciousness in the Breakdown 
of the Bicameral Mind, by Julian Jaynes, in which he seriously sug- 
gests that our ancestors of a couple of thousand years B.c. lacked any 
kind of self-awareness—any sense of themselves as individual egos. I 
am certain that he is wrong; yet I’ve had more fun trying to work out 
why than in reading any number of more cautious and sober works of 


psychology. If my own suggestions can provide anything like the same 
stimulation, then the sufferings of Professor Zarkov will not have been 
in vain. 

Let me begin by sketching the known facts. More than a century 
ago, the neurologist Hughlings Jackson noted that the left cerebral 
hemisphere seems to be concerned with expression—speech—while 
the right deals with recognition. The cerebral hemispheres—the top 
part of the brain—are the most specifically human part of us, our 
thinking apparatus. These hemispheres consist of two mirror-like 
halves, joined by a bridge called the commissure, the corpus callosum. 
But the purpose of this bridge is still obscure—Karl Lashley made the 
tongue-in-cheek suggestion that it was to stop the two halves of the 
brain from sagging. When the commissure is severed, as it sometimes 
is to prevent epileptic seizures, there is no obvious difference in the 
patient’s behavior. But in experiments with split-brain patients in 
Chicago in the early fifties, Roger Sperry and Michael Gazzaniga be- 
gan to note some basic changes. Patients could not write meaningful 
sentences with the left hand (which is connected to the right side of the 
brain); neither could they read with the left eye. If the left eye (con- 
nected to the right brain) is shown an apple, and the right eye an 
orange, and the patient is asked what he has seen, he replies, ‘An 
orange.’ Asked to write what he has seen with the left hand, he writes 
‘apple.’ But if he is not allowed to see what he has just written, but is 
asked to state it, he replies,‘orange.’ If he is shown a picture of a nude 
woman—among a number of neutral images—he grins or giggles; 
asked why he is grinning, he replies, ‘I don’t know’ 

The ‘I’ who responds to questions clearly lives in the left half of the 
brain. The person who lives in the right hemisphere is by no means an 
idiot; he can, for example, make a more accurate sketch of a house— 
complete with perspective—than the left. (The left makes flat, two- 
dimensional representations.) But he is fundamentally silent. A per- 
son with left brain damage is unable to express himself verbally, but 
his pattern-recognition is unimpaired. A person with right brain dam- 
age sounds perfectly normal and intelligent: but he cannot copy even 
the simplest pattern—say, a four-pointed star. 


More significant is an observation of what happens to the mathemati- 
cal faculty in patients with certain types of brain damage. They seem 
to be able to add and subtract as well as ever, but their ability to solve 
more interesting problems is reduced almost to nil. The left brain is 


analytical; but real problem solving requires an overall grasp of the 
problem, which requires a creative approach. 

Robert Ornstein, another investigator in this field, made a signi- 
ficant observation about ordinary (non-split-brain) subjects. When 
they are engaged in doing boring calculations—adding up a grocery 
bill—the right brain shows alpha rhythms, as if it is asleep or idling. 

Another interesting experiment showed the way in which the two 
hemispheres seem to react like two different people. If the left eye 
(connected to the right brain) is shown a series of flashing lights, either 
red or green, and the patient is asked to guess what color he has just 
seen, the score ought to be precisely 50/50, since the left hemisphere 
has no idea of what its partner is seeing. In fact, it was far higher than 
that—and for an interesting reason. The patient would often make 
the wrong guess, then jump—as if someone had kicked him under the 
table—and change his guess. The ‘silent’ hemisphere had heard the 
wrong guess and nudged him in the ribs. 

These are the basic facts. And when I first came across the notion 
that our right and left hemispheres are separate personalities—in 
Ornstein’s Psychology of Consciousness—they induced a state of con- 
siderable excitement. And I did what I always do, and what my more 
cautious friends (like Robert Temple) deplore: proceeded to extrapo- 
late and to spin interesting and totally unproven theories. Some of 
these I shall now proceed to outline. 

My first thought was that this seems to offer a possible explanation 
of poltergeist activity. One of the oddest things about polrergeists 
(banging ghosts)—which, as we now know, are usually caused by 
emotionally disturbed adolescents—is that the person who is respon- 
sible for the disturbance is totally unaware of it. Hans Bender, one of 
the experts in this field of paranormal investigation, states in an article 
on poltergeists that the first rule is zot to tell the child that he or she is 
causing it all. It scares hell out of them. And understandably. It is 
essential to our sanity to believe that we are ‘individuals’ (that is, 
indivisible). Nothing could be more frightening than the idea that 
some Dr. Hyde part of the personality could go off on its own and 
start throwing objects around and causing loud bangs and crashes. 

If my guess (and it is no more than that) is correct, then the ‘pol- 
tergeist’ lives in the right half of the brain. And for some reason, highly 
disturbed adolescents proceed to function like split-brain patients, in 
the sense that the two halves go their separate ways. 

This, of course, still fails to explain bow a poltergeist can cause 


objects to fly through the air or burst into flame: thatis, fails to explain 
(a) where the energy comes from, (b) how the ‘other self? makes use of 
it. But if you would like my guess, which I will throw in for good 
measure, it is that the energy somehow comes from the earth. If my 
poltergeist theory is'correct, then the right brain is responsible for 
such ‘paranormal’ effects as dowsing, which causes a twig or divining 
rod to twist violently in the hands. Any good dowser knows that this 
energy—whatever it is—can be so powerful that it can throw the 
dowser on his back or send him into convulsions. It sounds as if it 
could be the same energy involved in poltergeist activity. And if the 
right brain is sensitive to it—can somehow ‘pick it up’—then it is not 
too difficult to believe that it could also use it to make objects fly 
around. But that, I will concede, is one of my more way-out guesses. 
Let us return to less controversial matters. 


It would seem more or less accurate to say that the left brain is a scien- 
tist, the right is an artist. It also seems probable, if my poltergeist 
speculation has any foundation, that the right brain could be regarded 
as the gateway to the unconscious mind. And here I feel I must hedge 
myself around with qualifications, since my old friend Stan Gooch 
has gone on record as believing that the actual seat of the unconscious 
mind is the cerebellum, the older part of the brain that lies below the 
cerebral cortex. He may well be right; yet it still seems to me arguable 
that the right cerebral hemisphere plays its own important role in our 
unconscious activities. The one thing that seems clear is that the con- 
scious mind is hardly thicker than the icing on a large Christmas cake, 
while the unconscious mind has many layers. So while, in the rest of 
this article, I shall refer only to the right brain, let it be understood 
that I am keeping an open mind about the rest of the brain and its 
functions. 

At the time ] read Ornstein’s book, I was working ona biography of 
Wilhelm Reich. I have always been vaguely anti-Freudian, feeling that 
Freud’s insistence that sex is the basis of all neurosis is as preposterous 
as Marx’s insistence that all human creative activity can be reduced to 
terms of economics. In studying the history of psychoanalysis, I be- 
came increasingly convinced that Freud’s error lay in regarding the 
unconscious as some kind of monster. As is well known, Freud stum- 
bled on the discovery of the unconscious as a result of working with 
Charcot in Paris. Charcot had restored hypnosis to respectability, and 
he noted the similarity between hypnosis and hysteria. A hysterical 
woman who believes she is paralyzed can actually become paralyzed. 


And hypnosis can produce exactly the same effect. Charcot thought 
that hypnosis is a form of hysteria. Freud saw deeper. He recognized 
that if there is a part of the mind that can cause paralysis, phantom 
pregnancies, and so on, then it must be far more powerful than the 
conscious mind. Both hypnosis and hysteria are effects produced up- 
on this ‘other’ mind—the unconscious. So far, so good. But Freud’s 
next assumption was less reasonable: that if this unconscious mind is 
more powerful than the conscious mind, then we are all helpless pup- 
pets in the hands of this invisible monster. This is equivalent to saying 
that because a ship is far bigger and more powerful than the captain, 
the captain is not really in control—he only thinks he is. 

It seemed to me that the relation between the conscious and the 
unconscious is more like the relation between Laurel and Hardy in the 
old movies. Ollie—cons¢iousness—is basically the boss. Stan takes 
his cues from Ollie. If Ollie looks cheerful, Stan is positively ecstatic. 
Stan always over-reacts. 

So if we wake up on a rainy Monday morning, and think gloomily, 
‘How am I going to get through this boring day?,’ the unconscious 
mind begins to feel depressed. An hour later we feel miserable and 
exhausted—because the unconscious mind controls our vital ener- 
gies. This confirms our feeling that this is ‘one of those days,’ so Stan 
becomes more depressed than ever. . . . In short, there is a build-up of 
negative feedback. 

Consider, on the contrary, what happens to a child on Christmas 
day. He wakes up full of delightful anticipation: Stan takes the hint 
and sends up energy. And throughout the day the mood of delight is 
reinforced by all the usual accompaniments to Christmas—carols on 
the radio, Christmas programs on TV, fairy lights on the Christmas 
tree, and so on. By bed time the child may feel that it has been one of 
those perfect days where everything has gone right. He thinks this is 
the ‘Christmas spirit’; in fact, it is the close and friendly cooperation 
of Ollie and Stan. 

I would suggest that this ‘tennis playing’ mechanism—the feed- 
back between Ollie and Stan—explains neurosis far more convinc- 
ingly than Freud’s explanations about sexual hang-ups festering in 
the unconscious. We can all recognize the mechanism in ourselves— 
how pleasant anticipation revitalizes us; how self-pity and boredom 
deprive us of our natural powers. Norman Vincent Peale may not have 
been a great intellect, but he understood something about the human 
mind that Freud managed to overlook. 

It was at this point—about the second chapter of my book on 


Reich—that it struck me that this theory of neurosis works just as well 
if you substitute the right and left brain for Stan and Ollie. For exam- 
ple, as a writer, | am thoroughly familiar with the ‘tennis playing’ 
mechanism of positive and negative feedback. My instrument of com- 
munication is words—a left brain function. But what I write about are 
patterns, insights, intuitions—a right brain function. When I started 
to write, in my early teens, I used to find it hard and depressing work, 
The words were always killing the intuitions, squashing them flat. In 
fact, it seemed to me then that analysis is the enemy of insight. But as 
the years went by, I persevered and gained a certain command over 
words, Sometimes, particular insights would defy me and refuse to be 
turned into words. But then I learned to keep on trying—sometimes 
for months or years—until I saw how it could be done. 


When I am writing well, there is an interesting balance between the 
intuitions and the words. And ‘I’ seem to somehow straddle the two, 
gently encouraging the intuitions, gently translating them into lan- 
guage and allowing them to flow onto the paper. If get tired or frus- 
trated, this balance is upset. If I try too hard, the intuitions dwindle, 
and the words become clumsy and inappropriate. But some days I am 
positively brilliant. I turn the intuitions into words so neatly that the 
right brain gets excited to see itself expressed so well; it shouts, ‘Yes, 
yes, that’s it! and sends up more intuitions. And my left brain, pleased 
to be praised, makes an even greater effort, and catches the intuitions 
as they come pouring out. And suddenly, the tennis match is worthy of 
Wimbledon, both sides playing with unaccustomed brilliance. This is 
the state called ‘inspiration,’ 

All this makes it clear that our basic problem as human beings is, in 
effect, to get both players into a mood of warm cooperation. It would 
seem that our two aspects have two quite different functions. The left 
brain is the ‘front man’; its job is to cope with practical problems, 
to stand on guard, prepared for emergencies. Its chief instrument is 
crude willpower. It always seems to be in a hurry. And if we allow it to 
get too dominant, we end in a state of permanent tension. 

The right seems essential to look inward. It is concerned with pat- 
terns, with overall meanings and values. It is the part of us that appre- 
ciates music and poetry and beautiful scenery. And for this it needs to 
be left alone. If the left starts muttering, ‘Do hurry up,’ the right can- 
not function properly: if the phone keeps on ringing or your hus- 
band—or wife—keeps on nagging, the right quickly gives up. It is 
basically shy and easily discouraged. The right has very little sense of 


time—although it has quite enough for its purposes. (It can, for ex- 
ample, wake you up at precisely a quarter past seven in the morn- 
ing. . . .) Itneeds to be allowed to amble along comfortably at its own 
pace. 

But the real business of the right seems to be to add a dimension of 
meaning to our lives. When I have finished my day’s writing, at about 
five in the afternoon, I take a hot bath, then pour myself a glass of 
white wine and switch on the evening news. Then, at six fifteen or so, I 
pour another glass of wine and put on a gramophone record and play 
myself music until dinner is ready. If 1 am successful, the ‘verbal me’ 
relaxes and goes off duty, and another aspect of me begins to voyage in 
the world of music. ‘Verbal me’ retires quietly to a corner and dozes, 
and ‘I’ become a being with a completely different kind ef aware- 
ness—for example, with a strong sense of the reality of history, of the 
fact that Mozart and Beethoven and Schubert really existed. During 
the day, when I am writing, I can say Mozart existed, yet in an odd 
sense, I don’t believe it. I don’t believe it even though it’s true. 

This change in my ‘center of gravity’ from left to right is an inter- 
esting phenomenon. My usual sense of identity involves my ego, my 
conscious ‘me.’ If 1 become deeply absorbed in music (‘Happiness is 
absorption’ said T. E. Lawrence), I become aware that this conscious 
ego is not really me. He is only the front man, only a complicated 
series of responses. The ‘real me’ seems to be a voiceless observer who 
lives behind the scenes of everyday consciousness. Whether this is the 
genuine ‘real me’ is anybody’s guess, for I can easily imagine a yet 
further retreat ‘inside’ myself, to a level where nonverbal me would 
also seem to be a particular set of responses. 

This experience of nonverbal me makes me aware that my so-called 
ego is not me. So, for example, I may be reacting to some annoyance 
or crisis with the appropriate anger or anxiety, while another level of 
me looks on, totally uninvolved. When I was young, this self-division 
worried me, since it seemed to suggest that ‘I’ am an illusion, Now I 
regard this recognition that ‘I’ am an illusion as a piece of good news, 
since it makes me aware that my real existence is to be found on a 
deeper level and that my main purpose in life should be to learn to 
relax into that deeper level while maintaining my faculty of analysis 
and verbalization. 


As I expounded my ‘alternative theory of neurosis’ in my book on 
Reich—a theory, oddly enough, that is by no means in opposition to 
Reich’s own brand of Freudianism—it struck me that this left brain 


ego seems to be emerging as something of a villain. (This, of course, is 
the view held by D. H. Lawrence, who called it ‘head consciousness’; 
Reich is also basically a Lawrentian.) In civilized man it can usually 
be found in the role of nagging housewife, interrupting his spontane- 
ity, questioning his intuitions, filling him with self-doubt and inner 
conflict. To put it crudely, you could say it is as if you had Bertrand 
Russell in one side of your head and D. H. Lawrence (or Walt Whit- 
man) in the other, and the result is nonstop hostility. 

But the more I thought about it, the more I saw that this view is 
fundamentally mistaken. ‘Head consciousness’-—dominance of the 
left brain ego—is the cause of many of the problems of modern man. 
Yet the answer is not to hand over full control to the ‘intuitive self.’ 
Consider, for example, what happens in ‘stage fright.’ The rational- 
self is something of a hysteric; faced with any important problem, it is 
likely to over-react. It does this when you are confronted with a large 
audience and proceeds to ‘interfere.’ The familiar negative-feedback 
mechanism occurs, and you find yourself blushing and stammering. 
And yet every great actor will tell you that some degree of nervousness 
is essential to a great performance—as distinguished from a merely 
good one. Instead of ‘interfering,’ it stimulates the two ‘selves’ to a 
new level of cooperation. The actor who is completely at his ease, 
completely relaxed, seldom turns in more than a workmanlike per- 
formance. 

And now it should be possible to grasp the real importance of the 
left-ego. It is, and is intended to be, the controller. Consider what 
happens in hypnosis. The subject is apparently reduced to sleep; yet 
an EEG machine shows that he is awake. What happens, I would 
suggest, is that the hypnotist has put the left brain to sleep, while the 
right remains awake. (The nature of hypnosis is still not understood; 
this is my own theory.) An interesting thing now happens. The subject 
is capable of more remarkable feats in the hypnotic state than when 
normally awake. The hypnotist might, for example, tell him that he 
will now lie with his shoulders on one chair and his legs on another, 
while a strong man will stand on his stomach, yet he will remain as 
tigid as a board. And, incredibly, the subject does precisely that. This 
is, of course, the phenomenon that Charcot observed—the amazing 
powers of that ‘other self,’ when not constrained and undermined by 
the left brain. Then why can the subject not perform such feats when 
in his conscious state? Because he doesn’t believe he can. When the 
hypnotist tells the ‘other self’ to perform some unusual feat, he is the 
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voice of authority, and the other self responds like a well-trained sol- 
dier, Its own left-ego lacks that authority; it is manifestly nervous and 
unsure of itself. If, in fact, the left-ego could somehow generate that 
authority, the powers it could release might well be described as super- 
human. 

Lawrence, then, was mistaken. It is not true that head-conscious 
has become too dominant. It is not dominant enough. 

The trouble lies not in the dominance of one side or the other, but in 
the failure of cooperation between the two. Think of a man defusing 
an unexploded bomb. The conscious ego, the ‘lookout, is totally in 
control; yet his concentration involves a high degree of ‘inwardness.’ 
His two egos are now like the two faces of Janus, one looking outward, 
the other inward, yet each perfectly aware of the other’s activities. 
Moreover, the right is involved in its proper function of supplying 
energy, while the left makes use of that energy. There is no leakage. 

Which makes us immediately aware that one of the main problems 
of everyday life is a constant energy leakage, as if the connection be- 
tween your hosepipe and the garden tap was loose, allowing half the 
water to escape in the form of spray around the tap. If I am deeply 
absorbed in some task, there is a steady flow of effectively utilized ener- 
gy. But if] am tense or nervous, or simply in too much of a hurry (a left 
brain characteristic), half the energy leaks away. In people suffering 
from anxiety neurosis—what used to be called neurasthenia—inner 
tension and self-mistrust have reached such a pitch that 90 per cent of 
the energy gets lost, and the slightest effort exhausts the patient. 


And who is to blame? Again, the left brain ego. He, so to speak, 
clamps the hosepipe to the tap and tightens the link. When deeply 
intent on some serious purpose, or galvanized by emergency, he makes 
sure there is a good seal, and little energy gets wasted: but in respond- 
ing to everyday problems, he has become lazy and inefficient, so half 
the energy gets lost. 

Again, the solution is quite clear: increased control on the part of 
the left brain ego. It is true that learning to stop worrying, to stop over- 
reacting to trivialities, is important; the psychiatrist tells his obsessive 
patient, “Relax and let it all hang out.’ Yet the real problem with such 
people is not too much control, but too little. There is plenty of anx- 
iety—far too much of it. But not enough deliberate, conscious effort. 

One of our chief problems is that what we tend to substitute for 
effort is stimulus. Apart from the commands that emanate from the 


left-ego, the ‘other self’ is trained to respond to various stimuli, all 
kinds of stimuli, from food and alcohol and sex to music and beauti- 
ful scenery. If ten months of hard work at the office have left me over- 
tired, bored, mechanical, then I take a holiday and allow a new set of 
stimuli to set up a positive feedback with my ‘other self.” This is, in 
fact, a confession that the ‘I? the left-ego, has abnegated control and is 
relying on external stimuli to arouse its companion to cooperation. 
Yet if you were to tell such a person that a greater effort of self-control 
would do him more good in the long run than a holiday, he would be 
horrified, for it seems to him that such an effort might well cause him 
to ‘snap.’ He would require a high degree of insight to recognize that 
greater ego-control does not mean simply ‘pushing himself’ harder 
while remaining in the same negative frame of mind. . . . 

This attempt to use ‘stimuli’ in the place of control is perhaps our 
most dangerous human characteristic. Just about every major human 
ill can be traced to it. A bored child switches on television. A bored 
adult lights another cigarette or pours himself a stiff drink. The bored 
Don Juan looks around for another girl to seduce. Each new challenge 
arouses the automatic response of the ‘other self,’ which responds 
with a flood of vital energy. And this is by no means a modern ailment. 
Men have always used war and conquest as a stimulant. That sonnet 
of Rupert Brooke—of thanksgiving for the outbreak of the First 
World War—is one of the saddest confessions of civilized man: 


Now God be thanked, Who has 
matched us with His hour, 

And caught our youth, and wak- 
ened us from sleeping, 

With hand made sure, clear eye, 
and sharpened power, 

To turn, as swimmers into clean- 
ness leaping, 

Glad from a world grown old and 
cold and weary .... 


In other words, thank God for the war, which has rescued me from my 
own sense of inadequacy. But at least Brooke had some excuse; intel- 
ligent adolescents are notoriously subject to self-division. Grown men 
should know better. 
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The real lesson is that if we knew enough about ourselves, and if the 
conscious ego could achieve the necessary ‘authority, we wouldn’t 
need these dangerous stimuli. It should be totally unnecessary, for 
example, to call in a hypnotist to stop you from smoking: this is like 
calling in the man from next door to chastise your children. 


Clearly, the implications of this insight are of tremendous importance. 
Yet I must again emphasize that I am not being dogmatic about its 
physiological aspect. At first I spent a great deal of time reading works 
on brain physiology, in an attempt to place it all on a more solid foun- 
dation. Is there, for example, some known connection between the 
right cerebral hemisphere and the cerebellum and limbic region? But 
the textbooks were vague and sometimes self-contradictory, and when 
I asked Ornstein personally, he said I might as well ask whether there 
is a connection between the right hemisphere and the big toe. It seems 
fairly clear that the state of our knowledge of the brain is about equiv- 
alent to, say, the ancient Egyptian knowledge of anatomy. At which 
point it struck me that this is unimportant. What I learned of the 
functions of the right and left brain from reading Sperry, Gazzaniga 
and the rest had merely made me clearly conscious of certain aspects 
of my inner being that are perfectly obvious to self-observation. I dis- 
covered, for example, that that remarkable man Gurdjieff knew all 
about these ‘two selves’ (he called them essence and personality) as 
long ago as 1920 and even told a London audience that they are lo- 
cated in different parts of the brain. Having spent more than a year 
looking into this interesting matter, I am fairly firmly convinced that 
‘essence and personality’ do correspond pretty accurately to the right 
and left hemispheres. But it hardly matters. What matters is the in- 
sight into the functioning of the ‘two selves.’ 

And this, I think, is very important indeed—so much so that the 
above comments have hardly touched on its implications. The most 
exciting of these, for me at any rate, is the notion that the powers of 
that ‘other self’ are far greater than we realize, and yet that they might 
nevertheless be accessible to conscious control. 


Some of the implications, I agree, look gloomy, seeming to confirm the 
grumpiest criticisms of Jean Jacques Rousseau, D, H. Lawrence and 
others who feel that civilization is sending us to hell by the shortest 
route. But this is a superficial view. In fact, it would be impossible to 
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get gloomier than Freud’s Civilization and Its Discontents, based on 
the Frankenstein’s monster view of the unconscious. The left-right 
view of the human entity gives altogether firmer grounds for opti- 
mism about man’s future. It suggests that our real trouble is not that 
we are at the mercy of sinister dark forces, but that we are enfeebled by 
a completely unjustified lack of self-confidence. The problem lies in 
my attitude towards myself, my tendency to premature defeat, my 
failure to grasp that | am, in fact, in control. I could be compared to an 
excellent army with incompetent and inexperienced officers. And this 
is a far better situation than an army with good officers and hopeless 
soldiers. Inexperience is fairly easy to cure. Moreover, the thought of 
inexperienced officers—reminding us of the young officers at the be- 
ginning of War and Peace—makes us aware that human beings are 
young and inexperienced in the evolutionary sense and that therefore 
these problems are—with luck—little more than teething pains. 

For me the interesting question is how these insights can be used. If 
lam correct, this theory of the relation between right and left provides 
a new—empirical—foundation for psychology and makes most of 
the theories of earlier psychologists—-Freud, Jung, Adler et. al.— re- 
dundant. That sounds such an enormous claim that even I feel startled 
by it and find myself wondering if I have got it wrong somewhere. Yet 
the more I reexamine the question, the more convinced I become that 
the insight is basically valid. The unconscious may be mysterious, but 
it is not alien or hostile. 

I soon became convinced that if the theory is correct, then certain 
consequences should follow. For example, a deliberate and conscious 
effort of control, based upon a change of attitude, ought to bring 
about an immediate change in the quality of consciousness. To use my 
earlier simile, if we take the trouble to tighten the link between the tap 
and the hosepipe so thar leakage becomes minimal, then our available 
water pressure—vital energy—ought to rise dramatically. A few days 
of constant effort quickly demonstrated that this is so. | have spent my 
life examining this question of intensity of consciousness and how to 
achieve it—as my books, from The Outsider onward, make clear. 


